A SHORTER HISTORY OF ENGLAND
Imperial power and the Emperor's authority, to which soldiers
and civilian employees bound themselves by Pagan rites. For
all these reasons the authorities opposed the Church, and often
prosecuted her members for secret conspiracy and treason.
Many so prosecuted refused to yield and were imprisoned as
captives or put to death. These the Church called (and calls)
her martyrs, a word meaning 'witnesses,' because they bore
witness to the Faith by preferring suffering to the denial of
the Faith. The Church was so strong that it increased in
spite of this continual prosecution and cruel repression. It
grew to be present everywhere throughout the Empire. It
came to have a bishop in every important town, and even,'
began to send missionaries among the Barbarians outside the
Empire; but the chief Bishop was in Rome, where the first
Bishop had been St Peter, the chief of the Apostles, and
where he and St Paul, the great missionary, had been put to
death.
England during the Long Peace. England during the
Long Peace shared the prosperity of the Empire, and became
so welded into it that men soon forgot they had ever been
anything but Roman citizens. But mere were some things
about it which should be remembered, for they had a great
effect on the future, In the first place, England (Britain) was
the most remote province of the Empire and the coldest,
rainiest, and most northern. Unlike other parts of the Empire,
England was open to Barbarian raids from the beginning,
because it had not a natural boundary, Gaul (France) had
the broad and deep river Rhine between it and the Barbarians >
Spain had the sea all round it, and south of the African part
of the Empire all was desert. If Agricola had had his way,
and all the British islands had been occupied by the Roman
armies, England would have had no Barbarian trouble* But as
it was the Highlands of Scotland and their wild tribes were
not held. A ditch and bank of turf existed across the narrow
part of Scotland from near Glasgow to the Forth below Stirling,
but it was not always held. Also Hadrian had built behind it
his stone wall from near Carlisle to near Newcastle, covering
both those ^towns. But it was an artificial line, not as strong
as a deep river would have been. Then, again, Britain was an
island: therefore it might get cut off from the rest of the
Empire for a while, and also its coasts lay open to incursion
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